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Monthly Summary. 


Domestic. — The Queen has appointed 
Charles Livingstone, Esq., now Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul in the Island of Fernando 
_ Po, to be Consul for the Territories on the 
Western Coast of Africa comprised within 
the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and lying 
between Cape St. Paul’s to the west and 
Cape St. John to the east, including the 
mouths of the Niger River, and the water 
communications between that river and the 
adjoining Bento, or Brasg River. 

Subscriptions are bei ot up in Lon- 
don for the sufferers at™ortola by the 
frightful calamity of the 7th*ultimo. The 
Lord Mayor is the principal recipient. 

On Monday evening, the 24th ult., 
W. F. Mitchell, Inspector of Freedmen’s 
Schools,: addressed a meeting assembled 
at the Friends’ Meeting-House, Devon- 
shire Street, and delivered a most in- 
structive statement of the educational con- 
dition and- requirements of the Freedmen 
in the United States, which was listened to 
with deep interest. 

Hayti.—The insurgents of the North, 
known as Cacos, had been defeated, and 
Fort Biarson, in which they were en- 
Those who 


but.the Dominican Government, in pur- 
suance of one of the articles of treaty just 
concluded with Hayti, immediately had 
them arrested. An interesting debate had 
taken place in the National Assembly on a 

tition of the relatives of the late ex- 

mperor Soul._ue, asking permission to 


‘ : ret Boe 
inter his rel ing within the walls of the 





church of Petit Goane, Soulouque’s native 
place, where he died. The prayer of the 

etition was opposed on the ground that 

oulouque had violated the trust reposed 
in him as the ruler of his country, over- 
thrown the Constitution, which he swore 
to uphold and defend, and established a 
despotism in Hayti, to the great injury of 
the people, and the disgrace of the Re- 


public. The petition was rejected by a large 
maney 
paIn.—A royal decree has been issued, 


ordering that the Governor of Porto Rico 
shall in all military matters be subordinate 
to the Captain-General of Cuba. General 
Lersundi was to leave Madrdi for Cuba on 
the 30th ultimo. 

We are assured that the purchase by the 
United-States’ Government of the islands 
of St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Cruz, 
has produced a good effect on the Govern- 
ment, in relation to the question of aboli- 
tion, it being reported that they are in- 
tended to be settled by such of the Freed- 
men as choose to emigrate. 

Saint DoMINGO. — nt advices from 
the capital state that a Dominican Pleni- 
potentiary had left for Hayti, for the pur- 
pose of exchanging ratifications of the treaty 
concluded between that country and St. 
Domingo. President Cabral had ratified 
the new treaty with the United States, and 
the exchange of ratifications would imme- 
diately take place, Mr. Sommers Smith 
being at the capital with the necessary 
papers for carrying out that object. 

Canoe Srates. — Congressional. — Ac- 
cording to the latest advices, it had been 
resolved to bring Jefferson Davis to trial 
on the 30th ultimo. 
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States’ action—The Tennessee Legisla- 
ture has passed a Bill making criminal any 
distinction of passengers on account of 
race or colour, by common carriers. 

Miscellaneous—-Another civil rights case 
has arisen in the South, on a suit brought 
by two coloured women, who were refused 

assage in a steamer from Baltimore to 

Norfolk, unless they would take quarters 
in. the saloon set apart for persons of 
colour. 

The Virginia election has resulted in fa- 
vour of the Reconstruction Convention— 
the negro vote being nearly unanimous in 
favour of it, and the white vote equally 
opposed to it. The Radicals elected a ma- 
jority of the delegates, among them thirteen 
negroes. 

he election for the Reconstruction Con- 
vention in Georgia had commenced. The 
voting was mostly by negroes, the Conser- 
vatives being very apathetic, and their 
candidates had generally been withdrawn. 

Recorder Dunn, the new negro Judge 
of New Orleans, has just fined a man 25 
dollars for insulting the Court. The man 
‘was a white citizen. 

A normal school for the Freedmen is to 
be established at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Chief-J ustice Chase has delivered the opi- 
nion that the apprenticeship of negroes in 
Maryland, by the Orphans’ Courts, is such 
a species of Slavery as to come within the 
meaning of the Thirteenth Article of the 
Constitution, and that the Civil Rights 
Bill is constitutional. This decision will 
release a multitude of such apprentices in 
that State. 

One Mr. Robert Gordon, coloured, a re- 
tired coal-merchant, is estimated to be 
worth 75,000 dollars. He has as fine horses 
and carts as any dealer in the city. He 
was, previously to his advent in Cincinnati, 
over fifteen years ago, aslave in Richmond, 
Va. He commenced business with a capi- 
tal of twenty-five dollars.* 

West Inpres—A terrible and most de- 
structive hurricane broke over the Wind- 
ward-Istand’ group on the 29th October 
ultimo. St. Thomas, and the town of 
Tortola in the islet of that name, were de- 
vastated, tle latter by fixe and water, two- 
thirds of the houses having been sub- 
merged, or burnt, or blown away, and 
more than 150 lives lost. Subscriptions 
have been set on foot at Southampton by 
the Mayor, Mr. J. H. Stebbing, and in 
London by the Lord Mayor, to relieve in a 
measure the necessities of the survivors. 





* Negroes and coloured people can on it 
seems:— (Ep. A. S. &.) r ” 
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CLERICAL PRO-SLAVERYISM. 


Our last summary contained an item of 
intelligence, to the effect that the Gover- 
nor of Porto-Rico had prohibited the cir- 
culation in the island of the Spanish trans- 
lation of the Bishop of Orleans’ pastoral 
letter on the subject of Slavery. We sub- 
join the text in English of the notice which 
the chief of the local ecclesiastical govern- 
ment sent to the various curates of the 
island, in consequence of the notification 
he had received from the head civil autho- 
rity. The Bishop of Qrleans has written 
to the Bishop of Porto-Rico, remonstrating 
with him for the part he has taken in this 
matter. It is indeed a monstrous thing to 
allege that a pastoral letter, directing the 
clergy to pray for the release of “all who 
are in bonds,” is dangerous to public order 
and good government. 


THE LETTER. 


The Government having learnt that several 
copies of the Pastoral Letter lately addressed by 
the Bishop of Orleans in France to his clergy, 
on the subject of the abolition of Slavery, bave 
reached this island, and the circulation of this 
document being dangerous to the order and good 
government of the province, His Excellency the 
Supreme Civil Governor has requested the Chief 
Ecclesiastical authority to order the curates of 
the various parishes to collect all copies of the 
said letter which they may know to be in circue 
lation in their respective districts, and to send 
them to me, to be surrendered into the hauds of 
the Superior Civil Governor. 

In consequence, I do hereby communicate this 
order to you, that, with due diligence and pru- 
dence, you do ascertain whether any copies of 
such letter be in circulation in the district 
under your charge, and in such case that you do 
forthwith act as instructed by the foregoing 
notice. God help you. 

(Signed) JAIME AqOsTI, 
(the Ecclesiastical Governor). 
Porto-Rico, 6th February 1867. 











NEW JUDGES FOR JAMAICA. 


WE wonder whether the Right Honourable 
the Secretary for the Colonies will do what 
is expected of him, in the matter of the 
Sppomiment of new judges for Jamaica. 

e wonder whether he will appoint the 
most competent men, or be led by the in- 
stincts and prosneiees of class, and by sur- 
rounding influences, and allow favouritism 
to hold sway. As arule, the Secretary for 
the Colonies is guided by the permanent 
Under Secretary, and the actual Under 
Secretary — judging from his Eyre-ish 
sympathies — is more likely to advise a 
choice from plantocracy cennexions, than 
from any other class. Yet there is one 
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gentleman whose nomination to the ele- 
vated office of Judge would be the simplest, 
barest justice, and would, at the same time, 
give satisfaction to all classes in the island, 
save, perhaps, one, namely, the planterclass. 
His ability, his learning, his uprightness, 
his independence, are unquestionable, and 
this latter virtue—though, under the old 
régime, a disqualification—ought to be one 
of his principal recommendations. We had 
an opportunity of forming an opinion of 
his exceptional merits when he was ex- 
amined on the laws of Jamaica, by the 
Chief Magistrate at Bow Street, and chal- 
lenged by the crafty counsel who appeared 
to defend Messrs. Brand and Nelson, Mr. 
Eyre’s accomplices in the political assassina- 
tion of Gordon. He shone brilliantly on 
that occasion, as he had before shone, as 
advocate for the victims of the Jamaica 
Oyer and Terminer Commission of 1865. 
His answers to the queries of Mr. Henry 
were clear and of knowledge, and we rejoiced 
that the son of the venerable Missionary 
Phillippo so distinguished himself as to 
extort the admiration and eulogy of his 
opponents. A higher tribute awaited him 
in the testimony of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England to his deep knowledge of Ja- 
maica statute law, and this alone ought to 
command for him the nomination to one of 
the judgeships of the island where his fa- 
ther has laboured for so many years, and 
with whose laws customs and society, he 
himself is so intimately acquainted. 

But, it is objected, his sympathies are 
with the negro! Well, suppose this be the 
fact. Itis not deemed a disqualification 
for similar office that the sympathies of 
other judges lie in the very opposite direc- 
tion. We, however, dispute the truth of 
the allegation. Mr. Phillippo is on the 
side of justice, not of class. Were he one- 
sided—even though his bias were negro- 
wards—-we should consider him disqualified 
as a judge. All wedemand for the negro and 
his descendants is simple justice ; the same 
meed of it which the white man has the right 
to expect before the law, but which, unhappi- 
ly, the Freedman has never yet been able 
to secure. Dr. Bowerbank—to wit—is 
thoroughly imbued with Creole prejudices, 
yet he occupies an office which unquestion- 
ably puts it in his power to protect delin- 
quents belonging to his class, and to throw 
obstacles in the way of justice. It were only 
fair to place a counter-weight in the opposite 
scale, and allow a friend of the negro—who 
is also independent and—and honest—to 
assume an office, the duties of which he is 
in every respect so highly qualified to dis- 
charge. In support of our views, we are 
glad to quote the following extract from 
the County Union, one of the most respect- 
able journals in the island. 
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(Extract from the ** County Union.”) 


October 11, 1867. 

Among the passengers by the steamer came 
Mr. Counsellor Phillippo and Dr. Bruce. The 
welcome the colony can afford these two gentle« 
men, each celebrated in his sphere, is of a most 
cordial nature. The first is as talented a mem- 
ber of the Bar as Jamaica ever possessed, and, 
as a Creole, does honour to his country and the 
profession he has chosen. A prouder recognition 
of legal acumen he nor any other could desire, 
than to be quoted as authority in the charge of 
the Chief-J usties of England in the case of 
Colonel Nelson and Lieutenant Brand. It’ is 
reported by the Kingston press that he is to be 
elevated to a Judgeship in the Circuit Courts. 
We have no authority either in contradiction or 
affirmation of the report; but of this we feel 
certain, this gentleman’s extreme moderatiou, 
his freedom from that party violence which 
marked the bloody period in which, as Counsel 
for the prisoners, he took a most noble stand; 
his modest yet powerful defence in behalf of 
those in whose interest he battled; his inge-- 
nuity, care, zeal, and earnestness ; these served 
to impress even those most eager for blood with 
the sterling worth he possesses as an independent 
member of the Jamaica Bar. His elevation,. 
then, to the shadowed dignity awaiting him 
would create nothing but a general satisfaction. 
over the island. 








QUAKER TESTIMONY AGAINST 
SLAVERY. 


Tue first testimony against Slavery which 
was made in America emanated from the 
monthly meeting of German Friends at 
Germantown, in April of the year 1688. 
It is a very interesting paper, and must be 
looked upon as the foundation of the move- 
ment for the abolition of Slavery. It was. 
as follows: 


This is to the monthly meeting held at Richard’ 
Worrell’s. These are the reasons why we are 
against the traffic of men’s body, as followeth : 
Is there any that would be done or handled at 
this manner, viz. to be sold or made a slave for 
all the time of his life? How fearful and faint- 
hearted are many at sea when they see a strange 
vessel, being afraid it is a Turk, and they should 
be taken and sold for slaves in Turkey! Now, 
what is this better done than Turks do? Yea, 
rather is it worse for them which say they are 
Christians; for we hear that the most part of 
such negers are brought here against their will 
and consent, and that many of them are stolen. 
Now, though they are black, we cannot perceive 
there is more liberty to hold them slaves as it is 
to have other white ones. There is a saying 
that we shall do to all men like as we will be 
done ourselves, making no difference of what 
generation, descent, or colour they are. And 
those who steal or rob men, and those who pur- 
chase them, are they not all alike? Here is 
liberty of conscience which is right and reason- 
able; here ought likewise to be liberty of the 
body, except of soldiers, which is another case. 
But to bring men hither, or to rob and sell them 
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against their will, we stand against. In Europe 
there are many oppressed for conscience sake, 
and here there are many oppressed which are of 
a black colour. And we who know that meu 
must not commit adultery—some do commit 
adultery in others, separating wives from their 
husbands, and giving them to others; and some 
sell the children of these poor creatures to other 
men. Ah! doconsider well this thing, and you 
who do it, if you would be done in this manner, 
and if it is done according to Christianity ? You 
surpass Holland and Germany in tiis thing. 
This makes an ill report in all those countries of 
Europe where they do hear that the Quakers do 
here handel men as they hand+1 there the cattel. 
And for that reason some have no mind cr in- 
elination to come hither. And who sball main- 
tain this your cause and plead for it? Truly we 
cannot do so, except you shall inform us bett«r 
hereof, viz that Christians have liberty to prac- 
tise these things. Pray, what thing in the world 
can be done worse toward us than if men should 
rob or steal us away, and sell us for slaves to 
strange countries, separating husbands !rom 
wives and children? Being how this is not done 
in the manner we would be done at, therefore we 
ae and are against th's traffic of men's 

y: 

And we who profess that it is not lawful to 
stea', mu:t likewise avoid to purchase such 
thing; as are sto'en, but rather help to stop this 
robbing and stealing, if possible. And such men 
‘ought to be de‘ivered out of the hands of the 
robbers, and set free as in Europe. ‘Then is 
Pennsylvauia to have a good report; instead it 
hath now a bad one for this sake in other 
countries. Especially whereas the Europeans 
are desirous to know in what manner the 
‘Quakers do rule in their province, and most cf 
them do look upon us with an envious eye. But 
if this is done well, what shall we say is done 
evil? 

If once these slaves (which they say are s0 
wicked and stubborn men) should join them- 
selves—fight for their freedom and handel their 
masters and mistresses as they did handel them 
before, will these masters a.d mistresses take 
the sword at hand and wr a.ainst these poor 
saves like as we are able to Lelieve some will 
not refuse ‘o do? Or have these po.r negers 
net as much right for the r freedom as you hase 
to keep them slaves ? 

Now, consider well this thing if it is good or 
bad. And in case you find it to be good to 
handel these blacks in this manner, we desire 
and require you hereby, lovingly, that you may 
inform us herein, which at this time never was 
done, viz. that Christ'ans have such a liberty to 
doso. ‘To this end we shall be satisfied on this 
point, and satisfy hkewise our good friends and 
acquaintances in our native country, to whom it 
is a terror or fiarfcl thing that men shculd be 
handelled so in Pennsylvania. 

This is from our meeting at Germantown, held 
ye 1Sth of the 2nd month, 1688, to be delivered 
to the monthly mecting at Richard Worrell’s. 

Garret HenpDeRICca, 
Denick Op ne Grater, 
Francis DANIEL Pastorivs, 
Abram Or vE GRaAekrr, 
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The monthly meeting at Dublin, to 
whom this was addressed, found it ‘so 
weighty,” that they deemed ‘‘ it not expe- 
dient to meddle with it here,” and referred 
it to the quarterly meeting. The latter 
was held at Philadelphia, and it was re- 
commended to present it to the next yearly 
meeting, ‘‘it being a thing of too great 
weight for this meeting to determine.” The 
yearly meeting adjudged it ‘‘not to be so 
proper for this meeting to give a positive 
judgment in the case, it having so general 
a relation to so many other parts, and 
therefore at present they forbear it.”— 
National Anti-Slavery Standard. 








NEGRO APPRENTICESHIP CON- 
DEMNED BY CHIEF-JUSTICE 
CHASE. 

In the summary of news which appeared 
in the last Number of the Reporter, we re- 
ferred tc a case which had come before the 
United-States’ Circuit Court at Baltimore, 
concerning the apprenticeship of certain 
negro children, aud in which Chief-Justice 
Chase had delivered judgment adverse to 
the claimants. ‘The question is so impor- 
tant, as involving the rights of the Freed- 
men, that we deem it our duty to record a 
judgment which sets free many thousands 
of negro apprentices in Southern Maryland 
alone, and will no doubt affect many 
more Freedmen’s children similarly cireum- 

stanced, resident in other States. 
We quote the following from the Na- 
tionul Anti-Slavery Standard :— 


THE APPRENTICESH:P OF NEGRO CHILDREN BY 
THE COURTS DECLARED NULL AND VOID. 


Baltimore, Oct. 16. 

Chief-Justice Chase rendered a decision in the 
United-States’ Circuit Court to-'ay in the case 
concerning the apprenticeship of negro children 
by the Orphans’ Courts in Maryland since the 
adoption ot the Free-State Constitution of 1864. 
His decision, briefly stated, is: First, That the 
Apprenticesh p created by the indentures was 
Slavery or involuntary servitude within the mean- 
ing of the 13th article of the Constitution of the 
United States. Second. That the Civil-Rights Jaw 
was legislation appr priate for giving effect to the 
13th article of the Constitution, and was constitu- 
tions]. The result of Judge Chase’s decision is, 
that all indentures in question were invalid, and 
all negro appr. ntices Leld under them (several 
thousan?s iu number in Sc ushern Maryland and 
the Eastern shore) are freed from their late 
masters, and remitted to the control of their 
parents. 

The hearing was had yesterday upon the 
petition of Elizabeth Turner (colored) by her 
next friend, Charles Henry Minaky, addressed 
to the Hon. Salmon P. Chase, Chicf-Judge of 
the Circuit Court ot the United States, in and for 
the Maryland district. The yetitioner alleges 
that she is the child of Elizabeth M naky, for- 
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merly Eliza) eth Turner; that she is restrained | 
of her liberty, and held in custody by Philemon | 
T. Hambleton, Talbot County, Maryland, in 
violation of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States ; also, that the petitioner is re- 
strained of her liberty by virtue of certain alleged 
indentures of apprenticeship, made, not in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State of Maryland | 
as applicable to binding of white children. ‘The 

petitioner prays the Court for a writ of habeas | 
corpus, addressed to said Hambleton, requiring | 
him to produce in Court the person of the 
petitioner, and to certify the true cause of her | 
detention, and to shew cause, if any he has, why 
petitioner should not be discharged. 

I]. Stockbridge and Nathan M. Pusey, attor- 
neys for petitioner. | 

The petition was filed Sept. 20, and indorsed | 
a granted as prayed; returnable Oct. 15, 

“S. P. Chase, Chief-Justice of the United | 
States.” 

The master, P. T, Hambleton, made the fol- 
lowing return to the writ : 

“In obedience to the command of the within | 
writ, I herewith produce the body of Elizabeth | 
Turner, together with a copy of the indentures of | 
apprenticeship, shewing the cause of her caption 
and detention, and respectfully await the action | 
of your Honour.” 

The petitioner appeared by counsel. 

The Chief-Justice inquired of the respondent | 
if he had counsel in Court. He replied in the | 
negative, and said he would let the matter be | 
settled by the Court. | 

The Chief-Justice said that he would prefer | 
the case should be fully argued. 
* The respondent stated that the child and its | 
mother were formerly his slaves, and were set 
free by the Constitution which went into opera- | 
tion Nov. 1, 1864. The child was apprenticed | 
Nov. 3, 1864, two days after she was emancipated, | 
The law of Congress called the Civil Rights Bill | 
was passed since the child was indentured, April | 
9, 1865, and everybody tuld him that the Jaw did | 
not interfere with this case, 

The Chief-Justice said the questions in the | 
case were so grave and important that he wished 
to be advised by the argument of counsel! on the 
part of the claimant. He would adjourn the 
Court until to-day at nine o'clock, in order to 
give the claimant, or any person interested in the 
decision, an opportunity to appear. If no person 
appeared he would dispose of the case. 

The Court convened at nine o’clock this morn- 
ing, when the Chief-Justice delivered the follow- 
ing decision: ** The petitioner in this case seeks 
relief from restraint and detention by Philemon 
T. Hambleton of Talbot County in Maryland, in 
alleged contravention of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. The facts as they 
appear from the retura made by Mr. Hambleton 
to the writ, and by his verbal statement made in 
Court and admitted as part of the return, are 
substantially as follows: The petitioner, Eliza- 
beth Turner, a young person of colour, and her 
mother, were, prior to the adoption of the Mary- 
land Constitution of 1864, slaves of the respon- 
dent. ‘hat Constitution went into operation 
Nov. 1, 1864, and prohibited Slavery. Almost 
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immediately thereafter many of the freed people 
of ‘l'albot County were collected together under 
some local authority, the nature of which does 
not clearly appear, aud the younger persons were 
bound as apprentices—usually, if not always, to 
their late masters. Among others, Elizabeth, 
the petitioner, was apprenticed to Hambleton by 
an indenture dated on the 3rd of November, two 
days after the new Constitution went into 
operation. Upon comparing the terms of this 
indenture, which is claimed to have been executed 
under the law of Maryland relating to negro 
apprentices, with those required by the law of 
Maryland in indentures for the apprenticeship of 
white persons, the variance is manifest: the 
petitioner under this indenture is not entitled to 
any education; a white apprentice must be 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
petitioner is liable to be assigued and transferred 
at the will of the master to any person in the 
same county. ‘I'he white apprentice is not thus 
liable. ‘The authority of the master over the 
petitioner is described in the law as a property. 
and interest; no such description is applied to 
authority over a white apprentice. It is un- 
necessary to mention other particulars: sueh is 
the case. I regret that 1 have been obliged to 
consider it without the benefit of any argument 
in support of the claim of the respondent to the 
writ, but I have considered it with care and 
earnest desire to reach right conclusions. For 
the present I shall restrict myself to a brief 
statement of these conclusions without going into 
the grounds of them. ‘The time does not allow 
for more. The following propositions seem to 
me to be sound, and they decide the case: 

‘First: The first clause of the Thirteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States interdicts Slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude except as a punishment of crime, and 
establishes freedom as the constitutional right of 
all persons in the United States. 

‘Second: ‘lhe alleged apprenticeship in the 
present case is involuntary servitude within the 
meaning of these words in the amendment. 

** Third : If this were otherwise, the indenture 
set forth in the return does not contain important 
provisions for the security and benefit of the ap- 
prentice which are required by the laws of Mary- 
land in indentures of white apprentices, and is, 
therefore, in contravention of that clause of the 
first section of the Civil-Rights law enacted by 
Congress April 9, 1866, 

‘*¢ Fourth: This law having been enacted under 
the second clause of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
in enforcement of the first clause of the same 
Amendment, is constitutional, and applies to all 
conditions prohibited by it, whether originating 
in transactions before or since its enactment. 

* Fifth: Coloured persons equally with white 
persons are citizens of the United States. 

“ The petitioner, therefore, must be discharged 
from restraint by the respondent.” 








A MODERN CHAPTER OF SOUTHERN 
CRIME. 

Tue Anti-Slavery Standard of October 

the 12th contains a letter dated from 

Louisville, Kentucky, 29th Sept. ult., 
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which illustrates the kind of spirit pre- 
vailing against the coloured citizens of that 
State. Murders are committed by whole- 
sale, and men burnt alive, amidst. re- 
joicings and boastings one might searcely 
look for amongst savages. Well is it that 
the Southerners cannot reconstruct the 
Union according to their own views. Our 
readers may judge what the, coloured 
might expect if abandoned to ‘the tender 
mercies of their late rulers. 


Some time ago we read in the papers than an 
officer of the army pbjected to having the rebel 
guns at West Point marked with the place of 
their capture, lest in future years some youth 
from the South who came there to be educated 
should see the marks, and have his feelings hurt 
by their being reminded of the treason of his 
State. We also heard of a gentleman in the 
ate canvass in Kentucky who was so fearful 
of hurting the feelings of his auditors, that he 
always spcke of the war as ‘‘ our slight differ- 
ences with each other.” The sensitiveness of 
these gentlemen was nothing, however, when 
compared with the deep emotions of Kentuckians. 
Some one having recently said that a few persons 
had been deprived of life and liberty in the State 
of Kentucky without due process of law, there 
was forthwith a profound agitation, and the 
mischievous person was bitterly denounced as 
a hired Abolitionist sent down here to slander 
the sublime State and the angelic inhabitants 
thereof. 

An examination of the official records of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau shews, that during the past 

ear nearly five hundred murders and outrages 

d been committed on freedmen alone, to say 
nothing of as many more on white men, and 
perhaps another five hundred that had never been 
reported at all, or taken notice of officially. 

he first paper, a voluminous document, states, 
that in Kenton County, Amanda Bishop, a 
daughter of Henry Bishop, a coloured sergeant 
in the United-States army, was taken while at 
work, and beaten with a club until she was 
senseless, because she worked for a Union 
citizen, and refused to work for the rebel who 
beat her. 

On the 13:h of March 1866, O. B. Duke, at 
Mount Sterling, Ky., shot and killed an inoffen- 
sive negro named Henry Stone. On the 17th 
of March, in Montgomery County, a poor black 
man named George Baity was murdered by some 
one unknown. On the 26th of March, William 
Thomas, a coloured man, was taken from the 
jail at Paris, Kentucky, and hung by a'mob. 
On the 6th of April, in Montgomery County, 
Sandy Crook was murdered in cold blood. On 
the 12th of May, in the same county, Henry 
Nelson was murdered ; avd, a short time before, 
Ann Rogers, a coloured woman, was killed in 
Madison County by William Shaw, a white man 
living with Mr. Estill. Ann Rogers was a poor, 
harmless old creature, known best by the name 
of ** Auntie Rogers.” None of the above mur- 
derers have been punished. In May 1866, a 
band of men, styling themselves Regulators, went 
through Boone County, robbing, burning and 
killing negroes. In the same month many 





negroes were robbed, their houses burat, and 
bodies mutilated in Owen County. In Mason 
County, Harvey Sharp took a knife and cut to 
pieces William Johnson, a poor black man. On 
the 17th of June three men beat, on the Tate 
Creek road, a poor coloured man, because he 
would not say he stole a horse found in their 
possession, and which he said they themselves 
had stolen. 

On the 23rd of June 1866, in Mason County, 
Kentucky, Owens Lume outraged the person of 
Cordelia Turner, a black woman. ‘This case, 
on being referred to the County Judge, His 
Honour replied, * This Court does not receive 
negro testimony.” Tillman Dusenberry, a quiet 
negro, while returning home from church‘ on 
Sunday, the 14th day of July, was shot down by 
Thomas Fullalive; and on the 25th of July this 
same Fullalive assaulted with a pistol and at- 
tempted to kill a black man named Henderson. 
The case of F'ullalive was referred to Judge.Carr, 
of Lexington, who issued a warrant for l'ullalive's. 
arrest after he had left the country. A well-to- 
do coloured man, named Thomas Banks, who 
had bought a farm in Scott County, and moved 
on it, was, in the month of July 1866, at the 
instigation of Dudley Morrison, Fleur Glass, 
and others, driven off, his furniture destroyed, 
and his stock taken. Lewis Sanders, George 
Sanders, and two other white brutes, on thie. 
17th July 1866, went to the house of Louisa 
Ghent, coloured, whipped her cruelly, and broke 
up her furniture. This happened near Warsaw, 


y. . 

On the 27th of July, in Clarke County, an in- 
offensive black man, named Charles Martin, for 
no cause whatever, was killed by C. K. Johnston, 
who is still at large. While sitting in his own 
heuse, in Mercer County, on the 12th of August: 
last, Harrison Benton, black, was shot and killed: 
by William Clark, white, On the 9th of August, 
in Gallatin County, Ky., T. Bottom, George 
Summers, and J. Williams, with five other white 
men, went to the house of William Kane, a 
thrifty coloured man, and robbed him of all he 
had, including 200 dollars in silver. In the same 
month, in Gallatin County, a mob, styling them- 
selves negro regulators, beat and drove off a great 
many negroes. A band of white men, thirty, 
strong, on the night of the 9th of September, 
robbed, beatand maltreated a great many peace- 
able negroes in and about Cape Nelson, Ken- 
tucky. 

In October last, at the Paris Fair, in Bourbon 
County, a black man, who was on the fair 
grounds, had some words with a white man, who 
fired at him with a pistol. A mob soon gathered, 
shot the negro four or five times, and then threw 
him. into a cart, several following the cart and 
firing into it. The negro, who was not dead, 
was taken to the jail, and the same night a mob 
broke open the jail, beat the sick and wounded 
man to death, then cut his throat, and threw 
him into a creek. Next day he lay nearly all 
day exposed to the public gaze, a horrible sight 
to look upon. Some white fiends in Marion 
County cut a negro’s ears off; and another, near 
Cornishville, Ky., had his ears slit. Some white 
men hung two negroes near Vanville, and one 
near Lebanon, Ky. Dr. Jerry Donovan went 
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to the cabins of some inoffensive negroes living 
near Jolinsonville, in Mercer County, and beat 
an old man named David Bergan. Bergan ran 
away to Johnsonville, when Donovan followed 
him, beat him over the head with a pistol until 
he broke the pistol in pieces, and then, mounting 
his horse, drove the old creatyse before him three 
miles to Dreshell's farm. e repeatedly rode 
up to the old man and kicked him in the back, 
the poor creature being too feeble to get out of 
the'way. In March last a negro man, named 
Anderson Hackley, was arrested in Mercer 
County and thrown into jail, when one Dr. John 
Witherspoon bailed him out on condition that 
the negro would make a written contract to work 
for him his lifetime, which the negro did. In 
May 1867 a mob broke open the jail at Nicholas- 
ville, and shot and killed a negro prisoner. They 
then went out three miles into the country, where 
& poor, innocent negro, who had been shot by a 
white man in the hip, was lying wounded, took 
him out, and hung him. 

In Boone County, a party of citizens attacked 
Jordan Finney, a quiet, industrious negro, drove 
him off, and destroyed his house and furniture. 
Two daughters of Finney were driven out of the 
county because their husbands were soldiers in 
the Union army. None of the Finney family 
were allowed to remain in the county of Boone. 
‘Their persecutors were returned rebel soldiers. 

In Grant County, William Sleet, Eliza Sleet, 
Jesse Best, Edward Alexander, Mary Alexander, 
and Carter Rorst, were beaten in a most cruel 
and inhuman manner, their property destroyed, 
and they forbidden to return home on pain of 
death. Carter Rorst was most terribly punished, 

ashes nearly six inches long being cut in his 

dy and filled with salt. All of the above- 
named persons are reported as quiet, industrious 
black people. 

Jacob Rile, a coloured soldier, who was living 
with his former master, was taken out of his 
house by a band of armed men, who then burned 
the house. While they were burning the house 
he ran away, but was shot through the side in 
making his escape. He and his family were 
compelled to leave the county. 

Harrison Griggs, a coloured man, residing in 
Boone County, was taken from his bed in the 
night and beat for nearly an hour with white- 
thorn sticks, many of the thorns breaking off in 
his body, head and face. He was compelled to 
leave the county. 

A negro man, formerly the slave of Mr. Peter 
Bailey, of Woodford County, Ky., was knocked 
down and savagely beaten because he did not pay 
over to his former master all of his wages. 

Reuben Atkins, a discharged coloured soldier, 
was robbed of fifty dollars and beaten by his 
former master. 

Clarrissee Burdett, the wife of a coloured 
soldier, was whipped by her former master until 
she was insensible. 

Charity Smith, the wife of a coloured soldier, 
was stripped naked by her former owner, who 
then tied her hands and fect as far apart as 
possible, when he took a eow-hide and whipped 
her unti] she was insensible; then he ordered 
her to be washed down with salt water. Joseph 
Ralls, an humble and inoffensive freedman, and 
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the owner of forty acres of land, was taken from 
his house by some white men, who so mutilated 
and abused him that his bowels protruded, and 
he died in great agony. The same gang, after 
killing Ralls, took an old black mar by the name 
of Macket ‘and! rosted the soles of his feet be- 
fore the fire, after which they put out one of his 
eyes.. The same night they went to the house 
of acoloured preacher named Buros, who was 3 
quiet and good man, and, robbing his house, 
ravished his wife in his presence, and then 
shot him in the head. Two other coloured 
persons were horribly treated, and one shot by 
these inhuman fiends. Two of the perpetrators 
of these outrages were arrested by an officer of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, but while they were 
being removed for:trial, Judge Apperson, of 
Montgomery County, Ky., took their bodies from 
the officer by a writ of habeas corpus, and set 
them at liberty. 

Lewis Tandy, a coloured man living in Lex- 
ington, offered a pistol for sale to a white man, 
who wanted it for five dollars; but the pistol 
being worth more than double that amount, 
Tandy declined to sell, when the white man had 
him arrested for carrying arms in violation of 
the State law, and brought him before a magis- 
trate, who fined Tandy five dollars, and gave 
the pistol as a present to the white man for 
having informed on Tandy. Another white man 
* bought ” a pistol in the same way of Armstead 
Towles, an industrious and well-to-do coloured 
citizen. 

The son of a wealthy citizen of Fayette County, 

Ky., shot a negro dead with a revolver, because 
he wanted to see if he could hit him. The 
murderer was never tried. In the same way, 
Jack Sparrow, a poor coloured man, was shot 
dead while walking in the street in Lexington, 
Ky. 
Xe Danville, Ky., Levey Towbridge met a 
poor, Jame negro on the street, and took fromm 
him his cane, when he hobbled into a store, ant 
Towbridge followed him, and, without any pro-: 
vocation whatever, shot him dead. Richard 
Shindlebowers, without provocation, shot and 
killed on the street in Danville a poor feeble- 
minded negro boy, 

Another coloured soldier, who saw some white 
men ducking his little boy, attempted to pre- 
vent them, when they fell upon him and bea t 
him. 

On Sunday, while Cynthia Victor, an intelli- 
gent coloured girl of eleven years of age, was 
on her way to Sunday-school, she was met by 
a white man, who threw her down in the road 
and ravished her. ‘This happened near Flemings- 
bury, Ky. 

At Talbott’s Farm, Ky., three men of the 
name of Ham went to the house of a coloured 
man and ravished his wife in his presence. She 
was fifty-two years of age. 

Near Owingsville, Ky., five white men went to 
the house of a coloured man who had been in the 
army, robbed him of his money and clothing, 
and then shot him. The same night they rob- 
bed and beat another returned soldier. 

Two wretches by the name of Carpenter and 
Goodpaster, after ravishing Mrs. Cassity, and 
robbing and terribly abusing a number of other 
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coloured persons in Bath County, Ky., were 
arrested by an officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
when his honour, Judge Apperson, issued writs 
of habeas corpus and demanded the bodies to be 
delivered up before his court. The officer made 
answer in person, and, in writing, rect | of 
what offences the prisoners were charged, and by 
what authority they were held; but his Honour, 
after deciding, first, that there was no Freed- 
men’s Bureau in Kentucky, and second, if there 
was, it could not arrest white people, ordered the 
prisoners to be discharged. 

In Madison County, some white men were 
riding along the road, when one of them stopped 
in front of the shanty of an old couple, and 
called for fire to light his pipe. The old coloured 
woman made haste to bring him some coals on 
an iron shovel, when, after lighting his pipe, 
without saying a word he raised the shovel and 
broke her head. She was a poor, inoffensive, 
kind-hearted old creature, beloved by every one 
who knew her. 

A white boy of fifteen boasted that he had 
killed two niggers, and he was bound to kill 
another this year. A poor old black man who 
worked on the pike near Lexington, Ky., was 
returning home one evening, when some white 
men, who had a bulldog, set the animal on him 
**to see him worry the nigger.” The dog tore 
the old man in a terrible manner. 

There is a mob in Boyle County, Ky., that 
has shot, outraged, or hung nearly 50 persons, 
among others, Major Bridgewater, late of the 
Union army. Some of the most noticeable of 
these acts are thus set down: Hanging of John 
Taylor until he was almost dead; attack on the 
negroes of Lebanon, gutting stores, and shoot- 
ing at the terror-stricken and fleeing citizens ; 
hanging of William Goode, Clem Crowdus, and 
Tom Stevens; hanging in a graveyard of a 
negro named Al McRoberts; attempt to capture 

ward Brown, the Regulators being driven 
off, and two of their number wounded and one 
killed; the next night they burned Brown's 
house; in April last they hung Jerry Trow- 
bridge and Alfred Jennings. Thomas Carrier 
was taken from jail in Danville and hung, and 
an attempt made to hang Lewis Halligan, but 
he escaped. The same night the Regulators 
fired on a negro, but he got away; and they 
then took out Thomas Carrier and hung him in 
sight of his agonized family. They next 
attempted to hang William Bennington, near 
Perryville, but he got away. On May 7th, they 
took Thomas Gabeheart from jail at Campbells- 
ville, and hung him. On the 3rd of June they 
captured John Devine, who, in attempting to 
escape, was shot in the back, and then hung to a 
tree. Captain William Shirely, for speaking 
against the mob, was shot at, but Powe The 
same mob drove from their houses General 
Fry, Captain Goodloe, and the Hon. John 
Harlan. They then made attempts to seize 
Davis and White, citizens of Mercer County, 
and J. D. Hale was compelled to flee for his 
life. David Warren, acoloured man, was killed, 
and Thomas Beggarly, John Crowdus, William 
Rinehart (white), and three negroes, were whip- 
ped Mr. Goode and family, Henry Crowdus, 

illiam Wilson, Crosby Elliott, James Crowdus, 
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J. J. Nash, Hutchinson Speed, Riley Crowdus, 
Eddie Brown, Thomas Beggarly, George Elliott, 
and several other citizens, were driven from their 
homes. 

In June last this Land attempted to capture 
Captain J. M. Fidler and Colonel Hayes, Union 
candidates, but they did not happen to attend 
the meeting at which they were expected. It 
was part of this band that shot Colonel Rice of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, and attacked the Union 
troops near Lexington, Ky. 

The Regulators of Boyle County are over 100 
strong, well armed and mounted. They give 
their orders and law to some four counties; and 
Governor Bramlette lately said “that part of 
Kentucky has set up for itself and will not obey 
the Governor.” 

An agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau, writing 
to his superior officer, says: ‘* The civil autho- 
rities in this locality overlook offences committed 
against the freedmen.” A professor in a lead- 
ing institution of learning, writes: ‘* The Civil 
Courts will not punish even cases of murder 
when committed by whites on black persons. 
They make justice a farce, and do not receive, 
or, if received, juries do not weigh the evidence 
of blacks when given against white men.” An 
officer who made a trip a Boone, Kenton, 
Crittenden and Campbell Counties, writes a 
letter, in which he says: ‘It is impossible to 
conceive of the bitter spirit that animates these 

eople, and their condition is truly benighted. 
Tguoonnes and prejudice has complete sway here, 
and the laws are openly violated, both State and 
National. The Union men advised me to kee 
very quiet, and not let the fact be known that 
was a Federal officer. They said if the people 
knew that I had any connection with the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, I most assuredly would be way- 
laid and shot. At Verona, a big swaggering 
fellow wanted to know what business I had ‘in 
them are parts,’ and when I declined to tell him, 
he cursed me, and, with some of his companions, 
tried to draw me into a quarrel. At one hotel 
I stopped at, the next morning the landlord said 
to me if he had known I had any connection with 
the Freed Niggers’ Bureau he would not have 
allowed me to stop in his house for 1000 dollars. 
I have been told that there are negroes in Boone 
County who are still held as slaves. The Regu- 
lators have driven off most of the coloured 
people, and it is likely many of those remaining 
in the county are either working for nothing or 
very small wages.” A gentleman writing from 
Bourbon County says: ‘Joseph Riddle, of 
Riddle’s Mills, is holding Enoch Chalmers 
(coloured) in slavery.” An officer, writing from 
near Warsaw, says: ‘**The United-States’ laws 
here are not enforced, and the Regulators and 
Rebels are driving out or virtually enslaving the 
black people.” An officer, writing from near 
Danville, says: ‘‘ We have a reign of terror here. 
A number of persons have been hung by mobs, 
the laws are defied, and the country under the 
control of a band of Regulators.” <A minister, 
writing from Jessamin County, says: ‘ The 
blacks are badly treated; bands of robbers and 
murderers infest the country, prowling about, 
shooting and hanging both whites and blacks.” 
In October last, a coloured man wrote the Freed- 
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men’s Bureau: * Two of my children are still 
held as slaves by a man living near West 
Liberty, in Morgan County.” In a conversa- 
tion, a few days ago, with one of the principal 
officers of the Bureau, we asked him if white 
men were punished for outrages and murders 
committed on freedmen? He replied, “I have 
yet to learn of a single instance where the State 
Courts have punished white men for committing 
the most heinous crimes on black people.” 

Another officer, in answer to the same ques- 
tion, said: “The State Courts are a farce; 
negro evidence is not received; or, if received, is 
not considered by the juries.” 

An officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau, writing 
to his superior officer, says: “I am well con- 
vinced that there is no justice to be had in the 
Civil Courts of Kentucky for black men. The 
trial of white persons before the State Courts for 
murdering, or in any way outraging a negro, is 
a farce.” 

The following is a copy of a notice posted up 
in several parts of Boone County, and sent to 
many negroes : 

**Notis too Git—As you hev bin Runin at 
large for some time, you hed better gather up 
your duds, and leave for parts unnon, or you will 
get hell under the shirt, and that by the tenth 
of next month. Don’t fail to go.” 

** Look out for The Rangers.” 


An agent of the Bureau, writing under date of 
September Ist, 1867, says: ‘* Alexander Frazier 
and Joshua Frazier, white citizens of Kentucky, 





are waylaying the roads with pistols, shooting at 

freedmen, and threatening them with violence | 
if they pass that way. Two of the sons of 

Fountain Garvin were stoned to-day by them.” 

The following notice has been posted up along 
the roads, and I fear means serious mischief to | 
the coloured people : 

** Niggers take care of your wool.” ‘* You are | 
runin around corvortin up and down the pike, 
and you are hereby notifyed that there is 
hickorys in the Hills and grapevines in the hol- | 
lows, and we know how to use them.” 

Another notice, now posted up at Hall's Gap, | 
Says: 

‘*To whom it may concern.” ‘* Persons who | 
are selling land to negroes in the neighbourhood | 
of Hall’s Gap, thereby collecting and settling | 
among us a nuisance, are notified not to sell any | 
more to them, as it will be a fair notice for us to | 
make a general cleaning out in this county.” 

This is the record of only one sub-district of | 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, embracing but a small | 
portion of the State. Despite the assurance of | 
Kentucky journals that the State is all right, 
and that the outrages reported on Union men 
and negroes are ‘slanders uttered by paid 
emissaries of the Abolition press of the North,” | 
1 am disposed to think that these emissaries 
have told a good deal of truth about Kentucky, 
and omitted to tell a good deal to her discredit 
which they might have told had they been the 
bitter enemies of the State that they are repre- 
sented to be. 
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NOTICE TO FRIENDS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers are respectfully informed 
that their Annual Contributions to the 
funds of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society will fall due on the 1st of 
January. All subscribers to the amount 
of Ten Shillings annually are entitled 
to receive, post-free, a copy of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, and of any tract or 
pamphlet issued by the Society. To non- 
subscribers, the Reporter is sent on pay- 
ment of Four Shillings in advance, com- 
mencing on the Ist of January. Payments 
should be made to the Secretary, L. A. 
Chamerovzow, either in stamps or by Post- 
office Order, made payable at the Post- 
office, New Broad Street, E.C., London. 


THE PROSECUTION OF MR. EYRE. 


WE are frequently asked whether any pro- 
gress is being made in the prosecution of 
Mr. Eyre, or whether the attempt has 
been abandoned. We can confidently assert 
that there is no idea of abandoning the 
prosecution ; at the same time, no progress 
has been made in it. The reason is simple 
enough: Mr. Eyre keeps out of the way. 
He is advised to steer clear of the jurisdic- 
tion of Mr. Henry, or of any other London 
magistrate, and he does so. Yet this is the 
man who, when he thought his sanguinary 
policy would meet with the approval of the 
British public, and of the Colonial Minis- 
try, officiously assumed the entire responsi- 
bility of the murder of Gordon, of the whole- 
sale shootings, hangings, and floggings, im- 
prisonments without cause, and other atro- 
cities committed during martial law and 
after an amnesty had been proclaimed ; and 
who, as it appeared, practically gave a card 
of unlimited license to his subordinates to 
do what they pleased, provided what they 
did they did sternly. No sooner, however, 
did this man find that his acts had pro- 
voked inquiry, than he began to seek the 
means of justifying them, feeling already 
apprehensive of their consequences. He 
now no longer volunteered to take them 
upon himself. He cast the responsibility 
he had been so eager to assume upon his 
subordinates. The council of war had 
agreed with him that a declaration of mar- 
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tial law was necessary for the safety of the 
island; therefore the council was respon- 
sible for that act. The military and naval 
forces operated under the command of 
their- proper officers; therefore the officers 
were responsible for the deeds of blood 
perpetrated by their men. The local magis- 
trates superintended the punishments— 
the flogging. with wire-cats, to wit—in- 
flicted. upon rebels; therefore they were 
censurable, if censure were deserved, for 
the cruelties proved to have been com- 
mitted. As for any one’s presuming to 
doubt the existence of ‘‘a wide-spread re- 
bellion,” it was simply absurd. Had not 
General O’Connor asserted, in one of his 
earliest despatches, that it was ‘‘ a riot mag- 
nified into an insurrection?’ Had not he, 
the Governor, informed the council of war 
that there really was an insurrection ? Had 
not the council of war believed him? Had 
he not affirmed the same to the legislature, 
and had the legislature not endorsed his 
views aud his policy? It is true, some two 
or more -sceptical members propounded 
awkward questions concerning the proofs 
of these broad assertions; but what of that ? 
Were they not at once reduced to silence 
by the conclusive reply, that the legislature 
had accepted his, the Governor’s, assur- 
ance that there was a rebellion, and there- 
fore there was one? Yet later, however, 
pressed by the Colonial Minister for the 
production of the evidence which he, the 
Governor, assured the Home Government 
and the local council of war he actually 
possessed when he demanded a declaration 





of martial law, did he not send in letters, 
all dated subsequently to the 30th of De- | 
cember 1865, to prove that, in the previous 
October, rebellion and insurrection were 
rife, while he could not produce one docu- 
ment of a date anterior, to establish his 
first assertion? Was any one bold enough 
to doubt the guilt of Gordon? Well, to. 
prove his guilt, did not he, the Governor, 
conspire to hang him out of hand, upon | 
evidence which the Lord Chief-Justice of | 
England subsequently pronounced, in his | 
place on the judicial bench, to have been | 
*‘all moonshine?” Did not this model | 
Governor go even a step further, and try | 
to shew Gordon to have been guilty of | 
rebellion by vilely defaming him after he 
had been put to death? Where was his 
boasted chivalry, his pride, his honour, his 
manliness, when Nelson and Brand were 
brought before the Courts on a charge of 
murder, and he abandoned them to what- 
ever fate might be their's? Conscience- | 
smitten, perhaps—let it be at least hoped 
s0—fearing to face the calm judgment of | 
an independent judge, did he not skulk | 
away down to Market Drayton, and take | 
refuge amongst a set of Boetian county | 
| 
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magistrates, wholly unlearned in the law, 
steeped to the lips in class prejudices, 
utterly incapable of comprehending the 
simple question they were called upon to 
decide, and pre-determined to dismiss the 
case? Goaded, however, by the taunts of a 
discriminating public to put in a public ap- 
pearance somewhere, he sneaked up to 
town to figure an hour, or less, at a royal 
reception, and then sneaked back to his 
place of refuge. Inlike manner he skulked 
to various places, until he made his way to 
Dover, for a time dividing the inhabitants 
into two factions, then took ship across 
the channel to Calais, whence to Paris, 
and whence again to Brussels; all this 
dreary while shuffling out of the way of 
impartial magisterial jurisdiction. If he 
and his admirers feel so sure of his ac- 
quittal by an unbiassed jury, and that his 
case will bear the crucial test of legal 
scrutiny, why do they not advise him to 
come forward manfully, and challenge the 
opinion of his countrymen? But no! Mr. 
Eyreand hiscrafty counsellors calculate that, 
as the witnesses upon whose testimony 
alone a case against him can be established 
must be brought from Jamaica, and kept 
here at a great expense, Fabian tactics are 
the wisest to employ in his interests. Their 
purpose is to endeavour to weary out the 
responsible prosecutors ; to get the wit- 
nesses now in England sent back to Ja- 
maica, and then to put on a bold front 
and defy further proceedings. But will 
this trick succeed? Time will shew. In 
the case of Governor Wall, justice slum- 
bered for more than twenty years, then 
suddenly awoke and brought him to ac- 
count. Assuredly we would not demand 
the death of Mr. Eyre. We are not ad- 
vocates of capital punishment in any case, 
and would shew more mercy to him than 
he shewed to his victim Gordon. But we 
demand that he should undergo trial. at 


'the hands of an impartial jury, upon the 


charge of murdering Gordon. If proved 
guilty, let the sentence which the law ad- 
judges in such cases be recorded against 
him, and let the royal prerogative of 
clemency be forthwith exercised in his 
favour. But let him in such case be 
branded as a criminal, and suffer the severest 
penalty, next to death on the scaffold, the 
law can inflict upon him. We feel satisfied 
that, were he judged upon the simple 
merits of the case, no jury could acquit 
Mr. Eyre, and we believe this is equally 
the view of his advisers, who are therefore 
striving to raise false issues, and thereby 
divert public opinion from the real facts 
against him as they appear in the Parlia- 
mentary Papers. 

We should not pen this article if we 
were not constrained to do so by the boasts 
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and misrepresentations of Mr. Eyre’s ad- 
mirers in this country and in Jamaica. 
They assert that the Jamaica Committee 
have done their best and their worst against 
Mr. Eyre, and have failed. We are of 
those who believe that the Jamaica Com- 
mittee were most unfortunate in the choice 
of the Counsel who appeared at Market 
Drayton, though we are of opinion the 
result would have been the same had the 
gage been more worthily represented. 

ut it is not true that the Shropshire 
bench acquitted Mr. Eyre. These Shallows 
delivered an opinion, not upon the question 
before them, but upon what they alleged 
would be the views of a jury if the case 
should be submitted to one. They were 
asked to say yes or no, whether, upon the 
facts sworn to, there was made out a 

ima facie case sufficiently strong to send 
it before a jury. The bench answered: 
“‘We do not believe any grand jury would 
find a true bill, nor any jury convict upon 
such evidence.” But who constituted Sir 
Baldwin Leighton and his brethren of the 
county bench the judges by anticipation 
of what a jury might find? A true bill 
against Mr, Eyre might or might not have 
been delivered; a petty jury might or 
might not have condemned him. It was 
no part, however, of the duty or the busi- 
ness of the Shropshire Justices to take 
upon themselves to decide what might or 
might not occur, but their course fully 
justified the policy of Mr. Eyre in placing 
himself under the protection of a set no- 
toriously his partisans. The victory was 
not a great one, though Mr. Eyre’s friends 
made the most of it. Public opinion at 
once condemned the decision of the Shrop- 
shire bench, the bias of which was too 
obvious to escape detection. 

The throwing out of the bill against 
Nelson and Brand also seems to have been 
regarded as a great triumph for Mr. Eyre. 
Now, without calling in question the policy 
of the proceedings against these officers, 
believing as we do that the decision was 
come to after full consideration, and for 
what appeared sufficient reasons, we never 
concurred in the expediency of the step. 
Nevertheless, the charge of the Lord Chief 
Justice brought home to Eyre the guilt of 
Gordon’s death, as emphatically as it was 
possible to fix him with the crime extra- 
judicially. Everybody felt that Eyre stood 
condemned by the highest legal authority 
of the realm, and many were content to 
stay here. But other considerations have 
to be borne in mind. The law has yet to 
be vindicated. The facts in the case of 
Gordon have never been clearly set forth, 
and it is important they should be made 
known. Mr. Eyre and his party have 
craftily contrived to mislead a consider- 
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able section of the public as to the character 
of the disturbances of October 1865. 
Nevertheless, though rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, and wide-spread plots of massacre are 
alleged, thers were none of these. A local 
riot, provoked by the local authorities 
themselves, ‘‘ was magnified. into an insur- 
rection,” as General O’Connor very plainly 
put it, and the Governor and his clique 
took advantage of the opportunity to de- 
clare martial law, in order that they might 
dispose of their political adversaries—and 
of Gordon .especially — with impunity. 
These are facts which Mr. Eyre and his 
friends are anxious to conceal, but which 
his trial for the murder of Gordon would 
bring out prominently. ‘‘ The hellish satur- 
nalia of martial law” would be laid bare 
in all their ghastly horrors, and the nation 
have an opportunity of judging how far 
Mr. Eyre deserves consideration or con- 
demnation. To the ordeal of a trial Mr. 
Eyre will not put himself. The inference 
is, he dreads the exposure of his own deeds, 
and the punishment they would assuredly 
involve. This is why he hides away, and 
why the attempt to bring him to trial 
remains in abeyance. He may, however, 
rest assured that a day of retribution will 
overtake him, when Gordon’s character 
and memory will be vindicated, and his 
own will be consigned to infamy. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Wuart is immigration? Taken in its proper 
sense, it is the converse and the comple- 
ment of emigration. People emigrate from 
one country into another, and are, there- 
fore, emigrants from their own land, but 
immigrants into the one which receives 
them. The act implies perfect freedom of 
locomotion. It is either the consequence 
of an over-flow of population which seeks 
an outlet, and a settlement in a country 
less thickly peopled, or it is the result of 
extraneous circumstances which compel 
in exodus. The emigration from Ireland, 
resulting from the great famine, necessarily 
led to an immigration, upon a correspond- 
ing scale, into the United States and other 
countries. Now the earth was created to 
be peopled, and emigration—consequently 
immigration—is the direct result of a social 
law which prompts the excess of population 
in one country, to seek the means of 
existence in another. Were this process 
permitted to go on, according to the opera- 
tion of natural causes, he would deserve to 
be treated as a madman who should oppose 
it by any theory of his own. The ebb and 
flow of the tides are as irresistible as is 
this tendency of the human race to disperse 
over the world in search of new climes and 
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axiom, demonstrated by history, that new 
settlements are determined, as a rule, by 
the adaptability of locality to the circum- 
stances or inclinations of the settlers. The 
white races, to wit, do not freely select 
tropical climates for permanent residence, 
nor the coloured races the cold regions of 
the earth; hence the geographical dis- 
tribution of the varieties of the human 
family, each according to what appears to 
be a law of nature. 

Our purpose is not to enter upon an 
ethnological disquisition, but to advance a 
general principle, which we hold, as a 
reason for our conviction that emigration 
must go on, consequently that immigration 
ought to be encouraged. We must how- 
ever, be understood as decidedly opposed 
to that particular system to which the term 
“immigration” has been applied, and 
which is in use to supply various colonies 
with agricultural labourers, either wholly, 
or in part, at the public cost. No colony 
can be permanently benefited by the influx 
of a number of persons—ill-apportioned as 
to the sexes—whose residence is avowedly 
only for a term, and who, during that 
period, are held to labour by indenture, or 
other agreement. Such an immigration 
establishes a form of servitude obnoxious 
to numerous objections which are not in- 
validated by the fact that a proportion of 
the immigrants return to their homes with 
what is, to them, acompetency. Yet this is, 
in fact, the system advocated as a means of 
rendering prosperous, colonies which are 
suffering from causes wholly irrespective of 
the question of population. We do not 
hesitate to affirm that the planters in our 
West-India possessions—long accustomed to 
a command of slave-labour—have sought 
immigrant or indentured labour, as a means 
of exercising that arbitrary control over the 
operations of the field, which the slave- 
_— gave them, and to which they found 
the emancipated peasantry would not sub- 
mit. For many years, too, the planters, 
saddled the community with the cost of 
introducing ‘‘immigrants,” and, even at the 
present time, do not pay more than two- 
thirds of the amount, the general revenue 
being mulcted for the balance, and for the 
extra expenditure incidental to the system. 
Against such injustice we have ever pro- 
tested, and shall continue to protest. 

We observe that a movement is a-foot in 
Jamaica to encourage the settlement in 
that island of families from the Southern 
States of the American Republic. We 
presume the parties to be disaffected citi- 
zens, who, averse to accept the results of the 
civil war, prefer self-expatriation. If they 
choose this alternative, nought is to be said 
against their prosecuting their design to 
settle in Jamaica, which would doubtless 
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be materially benefited by the influx of un- 
limited capital and enterprise. The labour- 
ing population might also then look forward 
to procuring permanent employment, and 
as the natural resources of the Jand were 
developed, all classes would derive certain 
advantages from an immigration of this 
character. We are, therefore, not surprised 
that the Jamaica Chamber of Commerce 
has taken this question up very seriously, 
and is endeavouring to promote an attempt 
to solve it practically. The Governor is said 
to be favourable to the project, and one 
Colonel Graham has been ‘‘ prospecting ” 
the country, and making himself acquainted 
with its capabilities, to transmit the result 
of his investigations to his ‘ influential 
friends in the Southern States.” 

There is, nevertheless, more than one 
feature of the new scheme which challenges 
adverse criticism. An annual subsidy of 
5000/. is asked of the Legislature, ‘‘ for the 
constant employment of a steamer between 
the ports of Kingston and New Orleans.” 
It does not appear clear why the already 
insolvent exchequer of the island should be 
saddled with a burden of this amount. If 
the intending immigrants believe they will 
find it to their advantage to repair to, and 
settle in, Jamaica, they ought to be pre- 
pared to go thither at their own cost. It 
is alleged that the innumerable prospective 
advantages which would accrue from ‘‘ the 
permanent settlement of respectable and 
industrious strangers” would more than 
counterbalance the evils of immediate in- 
creased taxation. Now it is a singular fact 
that the very class which advocates “ in- 
creased taxation” for the purpose of en- 
couraging the immigration of Southern 
families, was recently most prominent in its 
opposition to the financial scheme of the 
Government, on the ground that no addi- 
tional taxes could be raised without ex- 
citing the people to discontent. That the 
same party should now suggest a recourse 
to means it so recently deprecated, has a 
suspicious look; and our misgivings as to 
the perfect honesty of the scheme the 
Government is being pressed to support, 
are not lessened when we find its promoters 
alleging that the resources of the country 
have been left undeveloped, ‘‘in conse- 
quence of culpable apathy on the part of 
the natives of the land, by whom labour is 
despised.” If this be the case, of what use 
is it to attempt to encourage the introduc- 
tion of labour-consuming capitalists? There 
is an inconsistency on the face of this 
wholesale allegation against the labouring 
people of Jamaica which deserves expo- 
sure, and betrays the animus of the writer, 
and of the class of whose opinions and pre- 
judices he is the exponent. 

The same writer speaks of the prospect 
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of “‘thousands of Southern families” re- 
pairing to Jamaica, to settle there; and 
having apparently made up his mind 
they will come in these large numbers, 
recommends the Government to place a 
steamer at once on immigration service, at 
the cost of the community. We feel satis- 
fied the writer is far too sanguine. South- 
ern families ‘‘in thousands” will not re- 
pair to Jamaica. Some few may do so, 
but we feel sure they will be reckoned not 
even by hundreds. Such an influx would 
produce no perceptible effect upon the pro- 
ductive resources of the island, and any 
grant to promote it would be merely a 
waste of public money. 

Other considerations occur to us. Would 
not such a class bring with it its prejudices 
of theslavesystem? Is notthis to befeared? 
It is true there would be a counteractive 
element in the resistance of the people to 
avy thing like individual oppression, never- 
theless the slave-holder class has too strong 
an affinity with the plantocracy to render 
an influx of the former wholly unobjection- 
able. It should be borne in mind the 
Southern families intending to emigrate 
leave their own land because their opinions 
as to the treatment of the freedmen differ 
radically from those of the majority of 
their fellow-citizens ; and they are not likely 
to go with improved sentiments into a new 
country. The resident Jamaica plantocracy, 
strengthened by additions from that of the 
United States, would not be likely to com- 
bine forces for the benefit of the labouring- 
classes, and we therefore think the scheme 
on foot deserves to be thoroughly investi- 
gated before it is adopted quite unre- 
servedly. 

In another article we shall say some- 
thing about ‘‘ Coolie Immigration,” a sub- 
ject which at present is exciting consider- 
able attention in the United States. 








THE FATE OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Any item of intelligence which throws the 
smallest glimmer of light upon the proba- 
ble safety of the distinguished African 
Missionary explorer, Dr. Livingstone, can- 
not but interest the friends of the negro, 
in whatever country. We would fain hope 
that the subjoined letter to Sir R, Mur- 
chison, read at the meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society on Monday evening, 
the 25th ultimo, may prove the forerunner 
of the welcome news that the intrepid tra- 
veller is still alive. The large room in 
Burlington House, in which the meetings 
of the Society are now usually held, was 
densely crowded, the President having 
notified, through the press, that he had a 
communication from Dr. Kirk, tending to 
confirm the hope of Dr. Livingstone’s 
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safety. The following is the text of Dr. 
Kirk’s letter: 


Zanzibar, Sept. 28, 1867. 

My pear Sir Ropericx,—You know that 
a rumour has been current on the coast to the 
effect that a white man had been seen near Ujyi. 
Such a story came to us at a time when it was 
quite ay that Livingstone could be the 
man. ow, however, another narrative has 
reached us, which, if we believe it, is, I think, 
ditticult to avoid—the conclusion that our dis- 
tinguished traveller may even yet succeed, and 
disprove the story given us of his death by the 
Johanna men. 

A Banian trader at Bagamayo told me three 
days ago that he had heard a rumour that some 
white man had been seen at Uemba: of this he 
seemed to have no doubt. To-day he brought a 
native whom he introduced and left alone with 
me. I entered into a conversation with him, 
and led him in an irregular way to give a gene- 
ral account of his journey without guiding his 
imagination by any leading questions, deter- 
mining to meet him again and fill in the details. 
When I had dismissed him, after my first con- 
versation, it appeared that a ship would sail for 
Bombay immediately ; and, not to lose a chance, 
Mr. Churchill, the consul, to whom I gave the 
notes, at once sent all to Bombay, and a request 
that the substance might be telegraphed to the 
Foreign Office, viz. that we had now some 
grounds for believing that a white man re- 
sembling Livingstone has been seen to the south 
of Ujyi. 

This native, with the rest of the caravan, left 
Bagamayo, and passed along the usual trade 
route to Uemba and Marunga, where they re- 
mained trading for some time, and again re- 
turned to the coast, where, in one of the villages 
under Marunga, which is a region governed by 
several chiefs, more or less dependent on one 
paramount, a white man arrived with a party of 
thirteen blacks, who spoke Supeli. All had fire- 
arms, and six carried double-barrelled guns. 
The white man was of moderate height, not 
stout, dressed in white, and wore a cloth wrapped 
round the head. He gave the chief a looking- 
glass, and was offered ivory, which he declined, 
stating that he was not a trader. He then 
went northwards. I do not know that this man 
can tell much more: he is a simple carrier, who 
formed part of a caravan ; but if we can find the 
headman of the party it will be possible, no doubt, 
then to identify this stranger, who seems to our 
hopeful imagination so like our long-lost friend; 
and then only think of the revelation he will 
have to make to us. 

It is decided that we go to Bagamayo in two 
days to make inquiries, but we must do so 
quietly. The story of a white man having been 
seen at Ilruwa, to the west of the lake, is a dis- 
tinct thing from the more definite narrative we 
now have. But the one adds confirmation of the 
other, ‘and shews that if it be Livingstone in 
whose track we now are, he has more than 
half finished his work, and is about to go to the 
Albert Nyanza. I may mention that there is 
now no doubt that the white man of whom I 
wrote formerly, long ago, as having been seen on 
one of the lakes by an Arab, and who remained 
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on the coast, was a Turk,. one of the traders who 
remained on the coast at Gondokero,.who have 
been met with in U by Zanzibar merchants. 
The description f y satisfied me of this, and 
nothing is more probable. Thus the traders of 
Egypt and Zanzibar have now met in the inte- 
rior of Africa. Speke’s route has been quickly 
followed: how far this has been for the imme- 
diate benefit of Africa others may judge. In the 
end, Africa will be overrun with traders in all 
directions, and then the vast resources of the 
continent will be shewn. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have again 
seen my informant, and placed before him my 
books of ‘photographic portraits. In the first 
book he did not recognise the likeness of the man 
he saw in the interior, although it contained a 
very fine side view of Dr. Livingstone. In the 
second he at once pointed out a staring likeness 
of Livingstone, which I kept as a caricature, and 
said, “‘That is the man. But,” he added, 
“come to Bagamayo, and see my master and 
the other men: they have seen him also, and 
will tell you all they know.” 

Suspend your opinion for alittle, Mr. Churchill 
and I go in two days to Bagamayo to make 
inquiries. Please communicate this view to Mr. 
Webb, Miss Livingstone, and other friends, but, 
until my next, maintain some caution. 

Joun Krrx. 


Sir Roderick then said, that before he 
made any remarks on the subject, he would 
read an extract from a letter from Mr. 
Price, the chief of the Church Mission at 
Bombay. That gentleman, who had never 
credited the account of Livingstone’s death, 
stated that thirteen young Africans—fine, 
active, intelligent young fellows, of about 
twenty years of age, who had been edu- 
cated by the Missionaries at Bombay—ac- 
companied Dr. Livingstone. These young 
men would, he was sure, stick to Living- 
stone to the last; and not one of them re- 
turned. Having read the extract from 
Mr. Price’s letter, the chairman continued 
to say that there was a very excellent rea- 
son for the Johanna men deserting Dr. 
Livingstone. The Johanna men were men 
vf the coast; they never went into the in- 
terior ; and the result was, that when they 
had got a little distance beyond their own 
confines, they wished to return, and aban- 
doned their enterprise. These Johanna 
gentlemen had demanded their pay, and 
he had been asked for advice on the sub- 
ject. His reply was, *‘ Don’t pay them at 

resent: wait till the matter is set at rest 
y the Government expedition. If Dr. 
Livingstone is killed, pay them; if he is 
not, they deserve ‘Mehinen, and not 
payment.” He would only add, that the 
reports from Zanzibar gave them every 
ground to hope that Dr. Livingstone was 
alive and well, and that they would yet 
hear of his having reached the great object 
of his present journey, the Albert Nyanza. 
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When, on a previous occasion, Dr. Living- 
stone revisited England, he remembered 
that he had the honour of presiding at a 
banquet where four hundred gentlemen sat 
down. He thought, that should Dr. Li- 
vingstone return safe from his present ex- 
pedition, no room in London would be 
large enough to contain the crowd that 
would throng to meet him. 

A short discussion then ensued, in the 
course of which 

Captain SHERARD OsBorN said, that 
although he had not hitherto been a be- 
liever in the safety of Dr. Livingstone, he 
now went heartily with the chairman. He 
even went further, and would say, that 
if the expedition was to return with the 
news that the natives reported that Dr. 
Livingstone was dead, he would not be- 
lieve it. Africans always said that a man 
was dead when he passed out of their own 
district. He never again would give up a 
traveller as long as the slightest ground 
for hope remained, for he had it on his 
conscience, that nine years ago, when he 
and all others had given up Sir John Frank- 
lin’s men as dead, some of them were pro- 
bably then alive. If Livingstone was 
alive, he was pushing towards the Albert 
Nyanza, and he only wished that another 


Baker would organize an expedition to - 


meet him there. 

Mr. CrawForpD was sorry that he should 
still remain incredulous as to Dr. Living- 
stone’s surviving. The white man who 
was seen in the interior was probably a 
Turk or an Arab, for negroes never dis- 
tinguished Orientals from the natives of 
Western Europe; and he had known one 
case where an Arab, with a red beard, was 
for eighteen months imprisoned, it being 
supposed that he was an Englishman. He 
could not help saying a word for Moosa, 
who, it should be remembered, had, pre- 
viously to this affair, been greatly trusted, 

Two other gentlemen addressed the meet- 
ing. One had known at Bonny the young 
Africans who accompanied Livingstone, 
and bore testimony to their high character. 

The CuarrMAN then discussed the doubts 
urged by Mr. Crawford, and read a letter 
from a gentleman at the Cape, stating that 
no one there believed in Moosa. Sir Samuel 
Baker, who had been one of the strongest 
believers in the death of Livingstone, was. 
now coming round. In answer to Sir 
Samuel’s doubts he had said to him, 
“Why, Sir Samuel, people killed you 
twice, and there you are, alive and well.” 
Sir Samuel had written him a letter, an 
extract from which he would read a few 
words: — ‘‘If,” said Sir Samuel Baker, 
the Egyptian Government would allow a 
steamer to be placed on the lakes, I would 
be delighted to go and meet my old friend 
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Livingstone, if he lives. The inactivity of 
my present life is worse than an African 
fever.” 











RIGHTS OF COLOURED APPREN- 
TICES. 


An important dicision has recently been 
given by Chief Justice Chase, in the U. 8. 
Circuit Court at Baltimore, in the case of 
a coloured girl, on whose behalf a writ of 
habeas corpus had been granted, on the 
representation that she was restrained of 
her liberty in violation of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, by virtue 
of certain alleged indentures of apprentice- 
ship, made not in accordance with the laws 
of Maryland applicable to the binding of 
white children. The girl was formerly a 
slave, and was set free by the State Con- 
stitution, which went into effect on the Ist 
November 1864. Two days after, she was 
apprenticed to her late master, by some 
local authority, under the law of Mary- 
land relative to negro apprentices. The 
terms of indenture differed widely from 
those required by the same State in the 
case of whites. The white apprentice must 
be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
while the black was not entitled to any 
education ; the black might be assigned 
and transferred, at the master’s will, to 
any person in the same county, but the 
white was not thus liable; the master’s 
authority over the black apprentice was 
described in the law as a property and 
interest, while no such description was 
applied to a white. The judge decided 
that the alleged apprenticeship is involun- 
tary servitude within the meaning of the 
13th amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, which prohibits Slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a pu- 
nishment for crime; that the indenture 
lacks important provisions for the security 
and benefit of the apprentice, which are 
required by Maryland laws in the case of 
whites; andit is thereforein contravention 
of the civil rights law of Congress, enacted 
in 1866; that said law, being enacted in 
enforcement of the 13th amendment, is 
constitutional, and applies to ‘all conditions 
prohibited. by it; whether originating in 
transactions before or since its enactment ; 
and that. coloured persons, equally with 
the whites, are citizens of the United States ; 
and therefore the petitioner must be dis- 
charged from restraint by the alleged 
master. The result of this decision is, that 
in all similar cases the indentures are 
invalid, and all negro apprentices under 
them, who are several thousand in number 
in southern and eastern Maryland, must 
be released and remitted to the control of 
their parents. 
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THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


Tue frightful calamity by which Tortola, 
the chief of this group of islands, has been 
overtaken, has invested them with present 
special interest. These islands were so 
named by Columbus, in honour of the 
11,000 virgins of the Roman ritual. They 
may now be said to be divided between 
England, Spain, and the United States. 
TheSpaniards lay claim to those near Porto- 
Rico, and the United States have justagreed 
upon the sum for the purchase of the Danish 
islands of St. Thomas aud St. Juan; an 
additional sum to be paid for Santa Cruz, 
provided France will waive her claim to 
that island. Cotton grows luxuriantly in 
them all, and its cultivation was increas- 
ing. The chief town, Tortola, is on the 
south side of the island of the same name, 
close to the water’s edge. At the census of 
1861, 6051 persons were enumerated in 
these islands, so far as they were British, 
distributed over an area of ninety-four 
square miles. The population included 476 
whites, 4018 blacks, and 1557 mixed. The 
statistics of nationality shew that only 26 
of the inhabitants were natives of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 243 were natives of 
other West-Indian colonies, and 5644 were 
born in the colony. The British islands 
are Tortola, Virgin Gorda, or Penniston 
(sometimes corrupted into Spanishtown), 
Jos van Dykes, Guana Isle, Beef and 
Thatch Islands, Anegada, Nichar, Prickly 
Pear, Camanas, Ginger, Cooper’s Sait, St. 
Peter, and several other smaller islands. 
Mr. Martin, in his statistics of the colonies 
of the British Empire, compiled from the 
official records of the Colonial Office, states 
that the Virgin Islands were celebrated for 
a great variety of fish, namely,. rock-fish, 
groopers, barracoutas, hog, and jar-fish ; 
bonetas, albacore, conger-eels, bone-fish 
or ten-pounders, colonels, whippers, snap- 
pers, pangies, old-wives, angel-fish, dia- 
mond, gold laces; bass-fish, turtle, hedge- 
hogs, rainbow, grunts, Margarets, grass- 
fish, &c. The area of the several islands, 
in acres, is stated to be as follows :—Ane- 
gada, 31,200; Tortola, 13,000; Spanish- 
town, 9500; Jos van Dykes, 3200; St. 
Peter’s, 1890; Beef Island, 1560; Guana. 
Island, 1120; and forty other islands with 
areas varying from 900 down to five acres. 
each. 

The latest Blue-books relating to the 
British colonies set: down the revenue of 
the Virgin Islands as follows in the year 
1865 : 


Imports. , . . £8638 7 0 


Exports. . ° . 8637 2 0 
Receipts . ‘ . 1893 1 1 
Expenditure . ; 1891 15 11 


Like most of the West-India Colonies, 
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the Virgin’ Islands had till lately itstLegis- 
Tative Council and House of Assembly ; 
that is to say;,its two Legislative, Cham- 
bers ; but in -1854; by a-Loeal Act, a con- 
siderable change was effected: by forming 
both Chambers into oné Legislative Coun- 
cil, of which four members are elected and 
three nominated by ‘the-Crown. This 
Council is presided over by an officer ap- 
pointed by thé Crown; and styled, ‘*‘ The 
President Administering the Government 
of the Virgin Islands.” This officer, who 
is the. ofthe Executive on the. spot, 
is subordinate to the Governor-in-Chief of 
the Leeward Islands, resident at’ Antigua. 
Sir A. Rumbold.is thé present President. 
The. qualification of candidates for the 
Legislative Council is as follows : full age, 
and a natural born or naturalized British 
subject:. For a voter, possession of a free- 
hold estate of the annual value ofl. at/least, 
or leasehold of at least 10/: annual’ value, 
or occupation of a house or tenement of 
5l. The qualification must have been in 
force for at least six months before the 
last registration. The registered voters in 
January 1862 numbered thirty-one. The 
ordinary duration of an.Assembly is three 
years, and the political franchise is regu- 
lated by the Constitution Act of 1859. 








DONATIONS AND’ SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
We beg to ‘acknowledge, with thanks, the 
following donations and subscriptions re- 
ceived since our last :— 
Sed. £2.d. 
Dons. Anz.Suls. 
Bowly, Samuel, Horsepools, 5 0 0 
* Friend, A,” Lagos, West 
Africa. . ; ; 
Merrick, Josiah, Whalley 
Range (1866 and 1867) 
Newman, Professor F. W., 
Clifton . , , ‘ 
Shewell, J.T., the late, Rush- 
mere, per E. Shewell . 1 0 0 
Thompson, Samuel, Fording- 
bridge. : ‘ ‘ 1 1 0 


5 0 6 
22 0 
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. Just Published, Second Edition, with Portrait, 3s., 


THE 
LIFE OF THE HON, G. W. GORDON, 
THE MARTYR OF JAMAICA, 
BY THE REy. D,. FLETCHER, 


Author of ‘*The Geography, and History of 
Jamaica,” &c. > 

London: Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row; at all 

Booksellers; and at 27, New Broad Street, E.C. 


‘‘Mr. Fletcher's volume is a sad story well 
worth reading. The history, has. romantic 
interest.”"— The Freeman. 

**Mrs. Gordon herself bears witness to the 
intimate acquaintance of Mr. Fletcher with her 
martyred husband; it is therefore thoroughly 
reliable. Many will be glad to Jearn the facts 
here natrated concerning one so foully wronged.” 
—The Christian World. 

‘¢Mr.’ Fletcher was an intimate friend who 
thoroughly knew the man, and whose testimony 
to his personal worth is therefore most valuable. 
If the utmost that has ever been alleged against 
Mr. Gordon were proved to be true, the damning 
guilt of Mr. Eyre would remain the same. This 
little book, however, proves that Mr. Gordon was 
aman worthy of honour and esteem, alike in 
his social, political, and religious life. It proves, 
on the other hand, that Mr, Eyre’s feeling 
ogaiant him was not of recent date, and lends 

ditional weight to the suspicion that personal 
spile had not a little to do with the proceedings 

inst him.”— The Christian Spectator. 

“Mr. Gordon was not only an excellent man, 
but, also one gifted with extraordinary powers of 
mind, Mr. Fletcher is earnest in endeavouring 
to do justice to his deceased and much-calum- 
niated friend, and has faithfully accomplished 
his task.”—The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

‘“*Mr. Fletcher has unconsciously given a 
pictu-e of himself and of Mr. Gordon, that will 
suggest to many of his readers an, idea of their 
religious course in Jamaica more vivid and com- 
plete than that of the formal record.”—T7he 
Freedman. A 

The present is an Enlarged and Improved 
Edition: more than the half of it is already 
bespoken.— DUNCAN FLETCHER, 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. , 
I give unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of “The British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,” established in London in the year 1839, the sum 
of Pounds Sterling, to be raised and paid for the purposes 
of the said Society, out of such part only of my Personal Estate as shall not consist of 
Chattels real or money secured on Mortgage of Lands or Tenements, or in any other 
manner affecting Lands or Tenements ; and for which the receipt of such Treasurer or 


Treasurers shall be a sufficient discharge. 


de 





pos: Printed by WILLIAM MAVOR WATTS, No. 80, Gray’s Inn Road, in the Parish of St. Andrew, in’ 
St. Boto) 


Of Middlesex ; and published at the Office of the Society, No. 27, New Broad Street, in the Parish of 
Bishopsgate, in the City of London.—MONVAY, DECEMBER 16, 1867, 
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